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THE EQUIPMENT OF THE MODERN FOREIGN 
MISSIONARY. 

By George W. Gilmore, 
Banjjor, Me. 

Now that we are well advanced into the second century of 
the modern missionary movement, it might appear that a study 
of the requirements of the service were unneeded, that long since 
the necessities had been so gauged and the requirements so 
fully understood that the only thing left is to proceed'upon lines 
already established. But each year brings its lessons by which 
we may profit. Just as the merchant yearly takes stock that he 
may know what lines of goods to buy and what commodities to 
avoid, the Christian world may profitably consider what sort of 
equipment enables men to do the best service for the Master in 
the foreign missionary field. 

The writer has pondered often and earnestly the object-lessons 
presented to him on the mission fields which he has visited, in 
sight of which he labored — not as a missionary, but as a govern- 
ment official ; able, therefore, to look on without partiality for the 
missionaries and their work ; yet, as a Christian minister, having 
full sympathy with their purposes and aims. He is convinced 
that the problems of effective service are not fully solved. This 
is proved in general by the fact that legitimate expectations of 
success have not been fully realized. Magna est Veritas et prce- 
valebit. Why then, if Christianity is truth, has it not prevailed ? 
Is it due entirely to the difficulties of the field, to what we may 
call the natural obstacles of the work ? Or do the workers toil 
in the face of obstructions which they or the usual missionary 
agencies, or both, have, at least in part, interposed between them- 
selves and success ? Unquestionably the latter is the fact. And 
one of the chief obstructions in the way of success is the inade- 
quate equipment of the workmen. 

The wonderful development of the students' volunteer move- 
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ment furnishes an occasion to consider this equipment; for, 
ungracious as it may seem to say it, this movement has been 
responsible for dispatching to the foreign field men — devoted and 
earnest Christians, indeed, but — lacking in some of the essen- 
tial requirements demanded in that arduous and difficult province. 

What, then, are the principal qualities our boards should 
insist upon finding in the men they send to labor for Christ 
among the nations ? - It is, of course, to be noted that what fol- 
lows applies mainly to the clerical, not the medical missionary. 

I. Of course, in the first place stands a thoroughgoing and 
intelligent consecration of the worker to the service of God and 
man. By this is meant partly that the missionary must be 
"called of God," i. e., he must not choose his work as a means of 
livelihood merely. The foregoing may seem an unnecessary 
statement, but is it ? Let us see. 

The era of suffering has, for the missionary, largely passed 
away. His position, looked at from the point of view of per- 
sonal comfort and of opportunities of advancement in a mate- 
rial sense, is not only respectable, but for the most part pleasant. 
The boards realize that no mean auxiliary to the preaching of 
the word and the teaching of the truth is found in the practical 
demonstration of the temporal advantages Christianity has 
developed. They know that the pleasant interior and the com- 
fort of the missionary's home appeal with strange force to the 
mind of the native of China or India or Africa, especially when 
he comes to understand how largely these are the product of the 
Christian religion. These same boards have discovered also 
that it is better economy to pay a fair and adequate salary to 
the man on the ground, that he may husband and preserve his 
physical powers, than to have him wear himself out prematurely 
by worrying along on an insufficient support and succumbing 
finally before his natural term of service is half spent. To do 
this is cheaper than to supply frequent relays of workers, each 
of whom has to be for a time a non-producer while he learns 
the language and fits for active participation in service. More- 
over, the missionary has opened to him other and more remunera- 
tive lines of work. Transition from mission to diplomatic or high 
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educational service is not unknown. The master of the vernacular 
often finds a passage to employment esteemed by some at higher 
value than the gospel ministry. 

All of this may have an alluring effect upon the candidate 
for appointment to a foreign field. He may see therein possi- 
bilities of pleasure and advancement which influence his deci- 
sion. It is, therefore, fundamental that this candidate be 
thoroughly and intelligently consecrated to the proposed work. 
Notice, not merely thoroughly, but also intelligently. His desire 
must not be the evanescent result of an eloquent presentation 
of the needs of some particular field, the impulsive response of 
an emotional and affectionate nature, even though that nature 
be warmed by deep love for the Savior. It should be the settled, 
balanced, well-considered determination of developed maturity, 
making other work impossible to him because of the imperative 
mood in the voice that calls him ; a growth, not a precipitation ; 
a sturdy young oak, not the mushroom of a night. The would- 
be missionary should have studied the literature concerning the 
province he proposes to enter, learned the character of the work 
done and to be done, investigated the traits and possibilities of the 
people, become acquainted with the nature of their institutions, 
domestic, social, civil, and religious ; considered the drafts to be 
made on the forces of the worker there, estimated the trials he 
will have to meet, measured the difficulties to be vanquished, and 
reckoned conservatively his own powers to resist and overcome. 
He must find in this last the response of his being to the call he 
believes he has received from his God. If that response is not 
forthcoming, the supposed call is most probably only the result 
of his disordered imagination. This is the first need : a pro- 
found, thoroughgoing, intelligent consecration, based on the 
most implicit confidence in the cross as the power of God unto 
salvation for all mankind. 

2. The consideration that comes next is naturally the phys- 
ical well-being of the candidate for missionary service. We are 
reminded that the principal missionary territories are oriental. 
To the initiated the word " oriental " is sufficient. It at once 
calls up visions, on the one hand, of the very personification of 
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inertia, of conservatism incarnate in the populations of the East ; 
or, on the other hand, it suggests a fanaticism of religiosity 
intrenched in the densest ignorance ; or, once more, it brings to 
mind the grossness of savagery that is not a whit worse than 
the others, though it may be cruder. There is needed in the 
struggle against each of these forces not merely a sublime 
faith in God and a consequently whole-hearted consecration of 
his servant to his service, but also a foundation for these in a 
healthy, vigorous, well-nourished physique and in a calm, equable, 
hopeful temperament. Residents in the East can tell of the 
intense nervous strain exerted upon the sojourner in those lands. 
It is through inability to resist this strain that missionaries often- 
est fail. And by the word " fail " there is not meant merely a 
breaking down in health that necessitates retirement or protracted 
rest. What is in mind is inability to do effective work while 
remaining on the field, a lack of self-control that magnifies each 
petty annoyance into a massive grievance, that sees slights where 
none were intended, and that paves the way for those miserable 
bickerings which are so often the disturbers of peace on the field 
and the despair of board secretaries at home. The preventive 
of much of this, and therefore a prime requisite in the missionary, 
is the mens sana in corpore sano. The missionary's digestion 
must be good, his mind healthy. Over the doors of mission 
boards should be written : " No dyspeptics need apply." Fur- 
ther, the preliminary examination should cover not merely physi- 
cal qualities, it should include a test of the mental characteristics. 
That old examiner knew his business ! He told the candidate to 
come to the house at 3 in the morning (it was winter) , kept him 
waiting till 8, then made him spell b-a-k-e-r and tell how 
many twice two are ! The candidate was rated at 100 in self- 
denial, punctuality, patience, self-control, and humility. It may 
be asserted confidently, if the story be not apocryphal, that the 
physical endowment of that candidate was not far from perfect. 
Such an endowment is what is necessary on the mission field. 
But the examination should not stop with the candidate him- 
self. If he is betrothed or wedded, his partner for life should 
share the examination. A feeble or irritable wife in an eastern 
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climate is an obstacle to effective work such as few can imagine. 
To the thrifty and careful housekeeper the incapacity of oriental 
servants is an annoyance beyond the possibilities of language to 
express. A housewife in health that is perfect both physically 
and mentally finds all her powers of equipoise called into play. 
But given a matron with a delicate constitution, and the pater- 
familias has soon a triple load : his legitimate work as a mission- 
ary, the oversight more or less complete of the household, and 
the care of his ailing wife. These labors are none the less wear- 
ing because they are all labors of love. Add to this that most 
missionary territories induce a subtle, indefinable decay of the 
nerves which ages men and women, especially the latter, in a 
manner unknown at home, and complete justification for the pro- 
prosed innovation becomes apparent. The missionary and his 
wife should be physically able. 

3. A third essential is distinct and marked linguistic ability. 
This qualification is a sine qua non. It is true that in many lands 
the hearers of the preachers are very tolerant of the ungrammat- 
ical and unidiomatic use of the language. Their thoughts some- 
times run in such a channel as the following: "These foreigners 
speak very well, very well indeed, considering all things ! But 
then, of course, we do not expect them to speak accurately." 
And so there is a marked feeling of superiority on the part of 
the native, arising from the inability of the missionary to use the 
native language fluently and idiomatically. This is a disadvan- 
tage. I have known missionaries of whom natives and foreign- 
ers more fortunate have said : " Mr. So-and-So will never learn 
to speak the language." Such men are a handicap in any mis- 
sion. The ambassador of Christ should be able to hold his own 
in the use of the vernacular in any discussion that may arise, so 
far as purity and fluency are concerned. 

But the objection arises : " How can we know that a man has 
this ability ? We have to try the man first." The answer is in 
a suggestion of Rev. H. W. Pope, of New Haven. He says : 
"Let the missionary societies of the various denominations 
cooperate in establishing a home training school. It can be 
done at little expense. Have no denominationalism allowed in 
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the instruction. Make the missionary languages and the insti- 
tutions of missionary lands the subject of study. Employ as 
teachers the returned missionaries who are pensioned and would 
be glad to be of use. Let those who are home on furlough turn 
in a few hours a day. Instruction could be given at a minimum 
of cost in the language and customs of any missionary field 
under the sun, for by combining the resources of the various 
boards there would always be found men competent for the serv- 
ice. Then, compel missionary candidates to spend at least six 
months on probation in this training school. After that the 
instructors could report upon the linguistic capabilities of the 
candidates. Aptitude for the language, if present, would have 
manifested itself. If not, money would be saved the board, and 
to the man the chagrin and disappointment of failure." This 
suggestion is feasible and economical. Why not attempt it ? 

4. Perhaps prior to the preceding specified requirement the 
broadest educational equipment should have been mentioned. 
No clerical missionary should be commissioned who is not an 
honored graduate of a reputable college and of a good theologi- 
cal seminary. Missionaries should be the pick of men. The 
missionary should be master of Greek and Hebrew and German — 
not merely proficient in them — especially if he is going to a 
country where a translation of the Scriptures into the vernacular 
is to be made or revised. Nothing but first-hand knowledge 
should be recognized here. The veteran Dr. Hepworth, of Japan, 
gave the basis for our reasoning here when he said to his native 
assistant in translating the Bible : " This book is to become one 
of the classics of Japan." What the Bible is to English literature 
it ought to become to the literature of the world. To accom- 
plish this there is needed the broadest education, the finest cul- 
ture, the most discerning literary taste. 

In laying emphasis upon linguistic and literary ability in 
what has just been written, there has been no intention to pass 
by science and history. No learning comes amiss in missionary 
territory. The laborer there should know something of sanitary 
science. He should be prepared to take part in the scientific 
uplift of his people. There should be in his mind no thought of 
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antagonism between science and religion. He should know all 
truth as God's, and that neither science nor religion is an 
antagonist of that truth. In the past the scientific training of 
the devoted servant of God has enabled him to do yeoman 
service for the Master, and even fuller opportunities are opening 
for the future. 

Another branch of knowledge especially useful in the far 
East is international law, and this might well be supplemented 
by an accurate understanding of the treaties between the govern- 
ment of the field of labor and other powers. Opportunities are 
often offered in the interplay of international politics which, 
seized at once, set wide open doors that will never be shut, yet, 
once allowed to escape, are never again even ajar. 

5. Another qualification in the missionary is a large sympa- 
thy. This should manifest itself first for the people among 
whom and for whom he is to labor. The days have gone by 
when it could be maintained that Christianity alone contains 
truth. More scientific study of history and the new science of 
comparative religion have made such a contention no longer 
possible. Much has been learned of what Christian thought and 
terminology have taken up from the philosophical and religious 
systems of Semite and Aryan, of the debt due to Babylonian 
and Jew and Greek. We admit that God has not left himself 
without witness among any nation or tribe in any age. What 
people, for example, has more intensely appreciated the prin- 
ciple underlying the fifth commandment than have the Chinese ? 
The Christian worker must be prepared, therefore, to find a per- 
ception of the truth — some portion of it — wherever he goes. 
And this for two reasons : first, because he must recognize facts ; 
second, because he thereby obtains a leverage otherwise impos- 
sible. The missionary who believes that Christianity alone has 
truth, that all other religious systems have no truth, and who 
attempts to teach along those lines, imperils his own success. 
Necessarily so, for he fights facts, and he antagonizes more than 
is needful those he would convert. By recognizing whatever of 
his people's religion is true and real, the Christian laborer estab- 
lishes a common basis on which he and they can stand from the 
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first, and from which he can advance them to a knowledge of 
the higher truths of Christianity. 

For this reason comparative religion is a branch of study 
that should be taken into the curriculum of all our theological 
schools. It is a necessary part of the equipment of all ministers, 
but especially of those who go to the foreign field. It is valu- 
able not only for the wide outlook it gives, but also because 
it evokes the sympathy of the student for those who are feeling 
after God if haply they may find him. 

But, secondly, the sympathy of the Christian ambassador is 
needed not only for those for whom he works, but also for those 
with whom he is joined as yoke-fellow. It is not fashionable in 
writing on missions to touch upon the dissensions among the 
missionaries. These wretched affairs are usually covered up, 
and the world at large little suspects the feuds that rage among 
the workmen on the mission field. The present writer does not 
intend an expos/, but he will not ignore facts. This discord does 
exist ; these feuds, sometimes personal, sometimes interdenomi- 
national, are sad realities. How much harm they do can never 
be told. It is true there are palliatory considerations. The 
peculiarly wasting effect of eastern climes upon the nervous 
system has already been referred to. The unceasing round of 
duties, with so little opportunity for change and diversion, con- 
tributes to the loss of self-control. Yet all of this but empha- 
sizes the point just made, that the would-be missionary should 
be a person of the deepest sympathy — a sympathy that is born 
of humility, of an inability to receive a slight, to take offense at 
a momentary incivility, to persist in remembering an injury. 
Self-abnegation gives tone to the sympathy under consideration. 
The disposition to esteem others better than himself will ever 
beget a sympathy with one's coworkers which will prove a grand 
lubricator of missionary cooperation. 

6. In the next place, the missionary should be above 
denominationalism. The present writer once heard a mission- 
ary on the field declare : " I came here to make ( — well, we 
will say — ) Congoterists." The generous rivalry of the differ- 
ent churches in all kinds of Christian work is not now under 
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stricture ; what is aimed at is the ungenerous, anti-Christian sen- 
timent that puts denomination above Christ. This appears from 
two sources : first, in the policy of the home board ; second, in 
the work of the missionaries on the field. Here is no place to 
discuss that strife of the denominations which is causing an 
immense waste of money and effort ; but it must be noticed. 
This strife is in evidence at home. Any state furnishes abun- 
dant testimony. Little towns of less than a thousand inhabitants 
contain half a dozen churches of as many denominations, each 
church struggling along at a poor dying rate. There is not 
available adequate support for more than one strong church. 
The pastors of such churches are generally men not well 
equipped for ministerial service, for able men command better 
salaries than a church in a town of that sort usually affords. On 
the other hand, the people are not well nourished. So the 
strength of pastor and people, instead of being spent on genu- 
ine aggressive work against the enemy of mankind, is often 
wasted in interdenominational polemics. The result is — the 
engendering of intense bitterness of feeling among members of 
the body of Christ. This state of things is not confined to the 
home field ; it prevails among missionaries. The antagonisms 
of exclusive denominationalism are a frequent feature of life in 
mission settlements. These take shape often in the way of 
direct proselyting, sometimes in intrusion into a field of work 
already well and sufficiently occupied. Occasionally it is a 
matter of division of territory, or, again, the composition of a 
committee of revision or translation. Whole mission commu- 
nities (and this not merely in China) have been flung into par- 
oxysms of rage over the rendering into the vernacular of the 
name of the Deity. The convert is often stopped short in his 
progress on learning of these polemics. He has heard the gos- 
pel of love and is brought into an arena of conflict. "What 
does this mean? Is this gospel of love a delusion?" he asks. 
And no small portion of the polemics of Catholic missionaries 
is drawn from the feuds of Protestant sects. 

Now let us state the facts frankly ! The blame for this state 
of things cannot be laid wholly at the feet of the missionaries. 
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The fault is not seldom with the boards at home. At least one of 
the most aggressive of missionary agencies dictates this policy 
to its departing workers ! 

If, contrary to this, one of the watchwords passed by the 
secretaries in charge to those leaving for foreign fields were 
"peace, concession, and brotherly love," the evil we deprecate 
would be much abated. "Christ above denomination" should 
be the password to missionary service. 

7. Once more, the missionary should be profoundly 
impressed with the importance of using all agencies of the 
Christian life, and not merely the one means of grace in preach- 
ing, as instruments in Christian work. To illustrate : Not a 
few missionaries grow impatient and restive at being set to work 
teaching in the mission schools. Such men complain of the 
drudgery of mission life. They are in haste to appeal to men 
and women. They do not realize the training they are getting 
by contact with the younger generation. They forget the say- 
ing of the English cardinal : " Give me the children of Eng- 
land, and I'll soon have you a Catholic kingdom." They 
overlook the fact that the great numerical increase of Christians 
in Japan during the last fifteen years is the legitimate fruitage 
of the previous thirty years' teaching of Japanese children. It 
is time we recognize the truth that, humanly speaking, the 
world cannot be won for Christ in a generation. Herein the 
Catholic church is wiser than we have been. She builds 
churches and cloisters, it is true ; but she erects and equips also 
schools and training agencies. Her work is not planned merely 
for the present, but for the distant future. 

We do not here lose sight of the fact that when father and 
mother are converted, we may anticipate the fellowship of the 
children. We do not slight the service of the preached word. 
We do not forget that the school is a part of the recognized 
missionary machinery. But we would have increased emphasis 
laid on the pliancy of childhood's years, on the indelibility of 
instruction given then, the ineradicability of ideas implanted in 
early life. Parents in missionary lands are often only too will- 
ing to send their little ones where instruction is given gratui- 
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tously or cheaply, where these little ones may gain equipment 
for life's duties, even though that equipment is seasoned with a 
knowledge of a religion other than their own. 

If the world is to be won, it must be by beginning with the 
children, staying with them, working upon them unceasingly. 
Too much stress cannot be put on this. 

There is no necessity to speak of the work of translating 
the Bible and religious books and hymns. But why not extend 
this work ? The young people of China can no more be fed 
forever on catechism than can the youth of our own land. If 
they have not leisure-hour reading of a Christian type, they are 
thrown back on the foolish, flimsy, often filthy stories of their 
own clime, the perusal of which sullies the purity inculcated in 
the schoolroom. Yet there are thousands of Christian tales 
which, converted into the vernacular of eastern lands, would 
furnish healthy and stimulating reading provocative of innocence 
and heroism. The wholesome tone of Frances Hodgson Bur- 
nett's writings, for instance, adapted by a wise translator and 
editor to the circumstances of child life in Japan, would impart 
a vigorous impulse to earnest effort for usefulness. Here is 
room for a wise and much needed extension of really missionary 
effort. Lofty ideals of usefulness, purer aims in life, an exten- 
sion of the horizon of human growth and culture, would follow 
such work. 

8. The last requisite for this service to be mentioned here 
is a determination to keep up with the advance of modern 
thought. Only recently an audience was disappointed to hear 
a returned missionary of eminence speak of one of his seminary 
classmates, a preacher of national reputation, great influence, 
and wide usefulness, as "a man wrecked by modern thought." 
What was the reason for this utterance ? Simply that the mis- 
sionary, engrossed in his own work, having shut himself off 
from the currents of thought, had been unresponsive to the 
quickening impulses of modern research, had not felt the flood 
of recent biblical and theological investigation, did not realize 
the permanent results reached and the advance made, and could 
not grasp the truth that increased light had been made available. 
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Hopelessly stranded on a shore that the receding current had 
long left barren, he imagined that the green verdure and ripen- 
ing fruits of more mature thought were only a treacherous bog 
and miasmatic quagmire. 

It is axiomatic that the best is none too good for converts 
to Christianity. It is also indisputable that the last quarter- 
century's intense study of the Bible and of God's truth has 
given us clearer perception of that Bible and that truth. Of all 
men in the world, the missionary can least afford to ignore all 
this, to fall behind the march of progress. 

One of the accepted discoveries of recent times, at least in 
its practical bearing, is that we may not attempt to cast the ori- 
ental mind in an occidental mold. Consequently, one of the 
duties of the missionary is to watch the form Christianity 
assumes in the minds of his hearers. He may thus gain knowl- 
edge of the most effective method of presenting the message 
he carries. The mistake has been made of trying to force an 
occidentalized Christianity upon the Orient. This can never be 
done. If Christianity is a universal religion — and it is — its 
shape is multiform. Water is all the time H g O, whether it is 
suspended in mist in the clouds, hangs in pearly globules as dew 
from grass or leaf, rushes furiously down the bed of the moun- 
tain torrent, bears up the mighty ship on ocean wave, flows 
quietly through iron cylinders under ground to quench a dusty 
city's thirst, or glistens in crystal goblet on the dinner table of 
the president. So Christian truth is still truth, whether it take 
form in the mind of John Hall, of New York, or in the heart of 
Yi Chun Hong, peasant of Seoul, Korea. But these two men 
will transmute it differently, though equally genuinely. Mis- 
sionaries are often greatly concerned because Christianity is not 
apprehended exactly as they teach it. Before solicitude on this 
score can cease, the missionary must realize that the eastern 
mind is not constituted exactly as is his own. The life and death 
of self-denial endured by Jesus does not appeal in precisely the 
same way to the Japanese, with his tales and experience of the 
Samurai, as to a native of the United States. The Japanese can 
appreciate death after service done entirely for another as few 
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men can, because of the analogies in Japanese life. But the 
supreme motive undergoes some slight transformation in his 
mind. The missionary's opportunity in that country, for exam- 
ple, is to see that in the undertone of Japanese life there is a 
chord sympathetic with the harmony of Christ's life ; but he 
must realize that the tune to which an old Samurai can most 
heartily sing " Nearer, My God, to Thee" is not Bethany, but an 
air of his own land. And the same is true of every nationality 
under the sun. 

The foregoing, it seems to the writer, are some of the prin- 
cipal requirements of an efficient missionary corps. Others 
could be mentioned, and those here set forth are capable of 
extension and emphasis. A congress of the managers of the 
various denominational boards might be called for the weal of 
Christianity, and such a congress might determine the qualifica- 
tions of the "Heralds of the Cross" to be sent to the foreign 
field. In this way much unworthy rivalry might be avoided in 
a better understanding of missionary methods, a most wise econ- 
omy would be fostered, and results humanly speaking more 
commensurate with the outlay of toil and expense would be 
gained. 



